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Scott. Yet this volume makes clear that in the characters and 
scenes of her novels, she was even a greater realist than the 
Wizard of the North. Like Scott and Shakespeare, she drew 
her best characters from the actual men and women about her, 
in a number of instances taking as her models members of her 
own family. And the scenes of most of her novels can be 
identified with the same exactness as those of Scott. Among 
the admirable illustrations to this attractive book are portraits of 
Robert Evans, her father, the original of "Adam Bede," of 
Elizabeth Evans, her aunt, the prototype of "Dinah Morris," 
and of Mrs. Everard, another aunt, caricatured as "Aunt Glegg;" 
and interesting anecdotes are related of each one to show their 
connection with the characters in the novels. Two chapters at 
the close are devoted to "the womanliness of George Eliot" 
and to her relations with Mr. Lewes. Though frankly admitting 
the absolute illegality of her union and its hurtful influence, Mr. 
Olcott shows, as all fair-minded critics have long since acknowl- 
edged, how unjust is the charge that she ever disbelieved in the 
sanctity of marriage. 

Famous Blue Stockings. By Ethel Holt Wheeler. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

This book, which is a compilation from various sources, con- 
tains short, interesting biographical sketches of the famous 
women who formed the brilliant coterie called "The Blue Stock- 
ing Club." The name will ever cling to learned women, but 
these lights of the eighteenth century were more than learned, 
they were witty, charming, and brilliant, nearly all of them were 
very rich and great society leaders. The three most conspicu- 
ous of them were Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, and Mrs. Vesey. 
The first of these seems to have been always somewhat over- 
rated, and she must not be confounded with Lady Mary Wortly 
Montagu, who came a little earlier, and was a very different 
woman, — they only married cousins of the same name. Mrs. 
Thrale we can never forgive for her treatment of Dr. Johnson in 
his later years, and Mrs. Vesey was somewhat sentimental, 
though, they together carried things with a high hand. The 
two literary women of this clique were Miss Hannah More and 
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Frances Burney (Madam D'Arblay). One of the most charm- 
ing and attractive of them all is Mrs. Delany, whose face beams 
with benevolence, and whose curious and original works of art 
are carefully treasured in the British Museum. They are not 
paintings nor drawings, but flowers made of variegated colored 
paper, and the art of making them she could never quite suc- 
cessfully teach to others. She had colored paper sent to her 
from Europe and the East, and the work is said to be curiously 
beautiful. The book is an excellent portrayal of the life of the 
time. E. H. S. 

Leading American Essayists. By William Morton Payne, LL.D. 
With four portraits. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1910. 

Conscientiously rather than brilliantly, Dr. William Morton 
Payne, Associate Editor of the Chicago Dial, contributes to Dr. 
Trent's "Biographies of Leading Americans" series, a volume 
on Leading American Essayists. An introduction which runs to 
forty pages states the difficulty of defining the essay — 

which may be described as occupying a sort of literary limbo between 
the creative forms of poem, play, and novel, on the one hand, and the 
more substantial embodiments of knowledge or of speculative thought, 
on the other. 

In the American field, the critic finds little to arrest his attention 
until he approaches "the region of the nineteenth century." 
In the aforesaid introduction he offers, however, rapid sketches 
of certain prose authors, beginning with Franklin and closing 
with Dr. Mabie — this with no obvious intention of anticlimax. 
Other contemporary essayists than Dr. Mabie, John Burroughs, 
and William Winter, are discussed with a line of characterization. 
These very brief biographies are followed by more detailed 
studies of Washington Irving (91 pp.), Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(105 pp.), Thoreau (75 pp.), and Curtis (78 pp.). Each of these 
essayists is depicted graphically as well as in the text. Holmes, 
Lowell, and Poe are reserved for consideration as poets rather 
than as essayists ; which circumstance explains their omission. 
In the announcement of the general series one may read that — 

It is not intended to put the books on a plane that will make much in 
them unattractive to any boy of fifteen who would care to read biography. 



